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MARINO FALIERO, DOGE OF VENICE. 


BY LORD BYRON. 


The name of Lord Byron annexed to a 
new book operates as a powerful excite- 
ment to a multitude of minds—it is that 
sign of presumptive talent which en- 
courages the sinking hopes of dispirited 
buoksellers, dispels the ennui of fine ladies, 
sharpens the acumen of sagacious critics, 
and re-animates the tone of that polite 
conversation which always becomes flat 
and insipid when it suffers under the want 
of some new thing.” Nor can any 
lover of poetry, or admirer of genius fail 
to welcome the productions of that great 
poet, whose writings have given such a 
high character to the genius of the age, as 
to establish its equal claim to the homage 
of mankind, with that of any period of 
time that has preceded it, and which more- 
over has so often and strongly moved the 
deepest sympathies of our hearts. 


| devour and do not consume, that quicken 
| the sense and multiply the causes of our 





The tragedy of Marino Faliero is then | 


seized with an eager hand, for it is asso- 
ciated with the memory of one of the}, 





unbridled passions, kindle that flame in 
‘the heart which is not quenched, and feed 
ithe vulture which preys upon the soul, 
‘and still produces its own aliment—merci- 
less enemies that strike and spare, that 





misery. 

Lord Byron’s heroes are men represent- 
ed by implication as possessing sublime 
virtues, if these virtues could have their 
genuine action, and as inspired by pure 
and elevated affections, if these affections 
were not fixed upon forbidden objects—as 
generous, zealous, patriots, if their country 





was not worthless—refined and honourable | 
lovers, if their mistresses were not the | 


slaves of tyrannical masters—as virtuous 
in the absence of temptation, and ex- 
quisitely happy if there was no evil in the 
world. But their self-love is always para- 
mount; they have no passive virtues, and 
fortitude, devotion, disinterestedness and 
benevolence form no part of their attraction | 





for us. What then is the irresistible charm \ 
| which makes their character and their | 


fate so interesting ; which, without awake- 


highest pleasures of imagination—the | ning any sentiment of approbation, com- 


pleasure of forgeting our own interests | 
and cares, and of entering into the pains 
and passions of ideal beings, without any 
real participation of their wo and their | 
vice, but with intimate knowledge of their 
souls and their sorrows, their strife and 
their triumph, their guilt and their punish- 
ment. We alwdys feel our obligation to 





mands commiseration for their suffering, 
and admiration for their talent? It is 
this talent which creates the interest which 
demands the natural homage of the mind 
to power, however that power may be re- 
strained, or perverted, or frustrated. They 
have strength of understanding, and strength 





of feeling—the strength that taketh a city, 


those who take us beyond ourselves, who || that scattereth arrows and death, but not 
break for us those fetters of fiedy, time ||that which ruleth the spirit of him who 


and sense, and carrying us beyond the | 
little date of our own day, and below the 
shallow surface of our own penetraticn, 
transport us to the infinite region of im- 
mutable nature, and reveal to us the secrets 
of human hearts; showing us the weakness 
and the strength, the want and the resource, 
the desire and the despair, the will and 
the destiny, which operate in such fearful 
conflict upon the purposes and peace of man. 

Notwithstanding the strictures of -mo- 
ralizers, we know no'man who has held up 
more striking lessons to mankind than 
Lord Byron, none who has more awfully 


tevealed the truth, that unhallowed and | 


| 


wields it. They have the strength of 
Sampson, who, though he could break the 
‘pillars of the temple, and bury thousands 
in its ruins, laid his head in the lap of the 
enchantress, and duped and deceived by 
her, could at last only employ his reno- 
vated energy as the minister of vengeance, 
and self-destruction. Their disposition 
and power act like the concentration and 
explosion of that genial element, which 
blesses in the sunbeam, but which deso- 
lates in the volcano; or, like the vital 
fair, which feeds the springs ‘of life, but 
sometimes, in its fury, buries man in the 





peiesare in beholding in safety the fiery 
flood of Actna, or the destroying rage ol 
the ocean, so there is a terrible interest in 


those mighty struggles between the influ- 
ences without, and the principles within 
the soul of man, which, according to the 


ascendancy of the one or the other, make 


him the ornament and glory, or the blot 
and reproach of his elevated nature. 

There seems to us the want of some- 
thing in the tragedy of Marino Faliero to 
identify it with Lord Byron’s acknow- 
ledged writings. We perceive in it none 
of that raciness which characterizes and 
assimilates the varied and _ successive 
poems of this great master. It has none 
of that wonderful condensation of thought 
which enriches every page, nor that ex- 
quisite assemblage of imagery, that fine 
perception and artist-like representation of 
nature which beautifies every scene and 
character, nor that tumult of action, that 
deadly hate, and burning love, which fil 
our hearts with emotions of hope, fear, 
suspense, and grief in the greater part 
of his inspirations. Nor has it any of 
that heartless derision of human nature 
and human suffering, which is infused into 
many passages of Lord Byron, and which 
extinguishes our sympathy with distress, 
by depriving it of all dignity, and denying 
it all respect. 

The tragedy commences with an appeal 
of the Doge of Venice, Marino Faliero, 
to the supreme council of state, to do jus- 
tice to the crime of Michael Steno, of the 
Patrician order, who, on the last night of 
the carnival, had engraved upon the ducal 
throne some defamatory lines insulting the 
purity of the Doge’s wife. . This gross in- 
sult was intended as a sort of reprisal 
upon the Doge, who, on account of some 
indecorum of Steno, had excluded him 
from the ducal palace. Steno’s offence 
was tried, he was found guilty, and sen- 
jtenced to a month’s confinement. The 
utter insignificance of this penalty was so 
disrespectful to the supreme dignity of 
office, that the deepest sense of injury, 
and most determined purpose of self- 
redress immediately sprung up, in conse- 
quence of it, in the Doge’s breast. While 














great deep. But as there is a sublime 


| he was meditating upon his wrongs and 
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the vengeance, a man, of the Plebeian order, 
demanded admittance, and was received. 
This man, by name Israel Bertuccio, re- 
lates to the Doge that he had suffered 
from a Venetian nobleman that terrible 
indignity upon which Young has grounded 
the Revenge—a blow. He thus introdu- 





ces himself, and makes his complaint to 
the Doge : : 

- - *Ferael Bertuecio. 
“Tam the chief of the arsenal, 


To execute the state’s decree ; I dered 
To justify the men—he raised his hand ; 
fee the first time it e'er low'd 





fy ofshie lifey-and to-declate- his motives 
of action as the head of the common- 
—_——" My 
Bath made me Doge ob ined but 
and toil’d a soldier and a servant 


or Vibdibuben Padpu, Sat the os 
eee Te eee NOL: a 





‘Had the bird a voice 
Mh tel thee was forall ber ite on 


in 
Seems fee ¢ 


Bear witness for thou, my in subject, 
ana/tenn suns tens ual cree? 











oe 


_|linterview between Aagiolina, the wife of 
the Doge, and her friend Marianna. An- 








To this Israel Bertuccia answers :-—~ 


Not thou, 


Nor I alone, are injured and abused, 


Contemn’d, and trampled on ; but the whole | 


people 
Groan with the strong conception of their 


wrongs : 

The foreign soldiers in the senate’s pay 

Are discontented for their long arrears ; 

The native mariners and civic troops, 

Feel with their friends ; for who is he amongst 
them 

Whose brethren, parents, children, wives, or 
sisters, 

Have not partook oppression or pollution, 

From the patricians ? And the hopeless war 

Against the Genoese, which is still maintain'’d 

With the plebeian blood, and treasure wrung 

From their hard earnings, has inflamed them 








further : 
Evea now ———. 


After describing the popular disaffection 
thus, Bertuccio informs the Doge that 
there are, 


” 


& Met and sworn in secret 
A band of brethren, valiant hearts and true ; 
Men ‘who have proved all fortunes, and have 
long 

Grieved over that of Venice, and have right 
To do so ; having served her in all climes, 
And having rescued her from foreign foes, 
Would do the same from those within her walls. 
They are not numerous, nor yet too few 
For their great purpose ; they have arms, and 
means, 
| Aud hearts, and hopes, and faith, and patient 

~~ courage.” " 





to give his aid and countenance to the 
conspirators, who aimed at the destruction 
jof the aristocracy, without having, as it 
appears, formed any very definite project 


jof reform. The tolling of the great bell | 





| of St. Mark’s, which, according to usage, 
| could only be tolled by the Doge’s order, 
| was to be the signal for the attack of the 


conspirators, whom the Doge promised to 
| meet, in the mean time, at the church of 
Saints John and Paul. 


The second act opens with a familiar 


On his resentments or his griefs.. Unlike 

To other spirits of his order, who, 

In the first burst of passion, pour away 

Their wrath or sorrow, all things wear in him 

An aspect of eternity : his thoughts, 

His feelings, passions, good or evil, all 

Have nothing of old age; and his bold brow 

Bears but the scars of mind, the thoughts of 
years, 

Not their decrepitude : and he of late 

Has been more agitated than his wont. 

Would he were come ! forl alone have power 

Upon his troubled spirit.” 


The friends continue to discourse on the 
subject of the Doge’s resentment. Angio- 
lina exhibits a singular, but not unnatural 
indifference in respect to the insult which 
had been aimed at her, Her own self- 
esteem was sufficient for her; she pitied 
and despised the wretch who would have 
sullied her fame ; but as its whitnenss re- 
fused to receive the stain, she was too per- 
fectly satisfied with her own conscious in- 
nocence to disturb its calm by any resentful 
feeling. The desire of esteem is a natural 
and beautiful affection, it establishes an 
equitable intercourse in the opinions of 
honourable men, makes them desirous te 
give and take that measure of honour 
which is respectively due, and teaches 
them to cultivate virtue in their own and 
in each others hearts. But it is liable to 
abuse, it may depress the standard of vir- 
tue, create meedless and painful de- 
pendance upon one’s fellow-creatures, and 
open the heart to the shafts of malice and 
the censures of ignorance. It is delightful 
to be approved by the wise and good ; but 
it is the height of folly and misery, to 
make the precarious favour of men the 
measure of our hope, or reliance, or self- 
complacency. ‘The manner in which An- 
giolina regarded the attacks of slander, 








[Behe bo mach doing ites 
| Nor yet enfeebled even his mortal frame, 
Which seems to be more nourish'd by a soul 


+5 the 2 


| So quick and restless that it would consume 
| Less hardy clay—Time has bat little power 


conveys a useful lesson to those who may 
be as undeservedly aspersed, and the 
reverence with which she regarded her 
husband is not less amiable nor less worthy 
of imitation :-—~ 

Angiolina, 
“ T would not be a judge in my own cause, 
Nor do f know what sense of punishment 





May reach the soul of ribalds, such as Steno ; 

But if his insults sink no deeper in 

The minds of the inquisitors than they 

* || Have ruffled mine, he will, for all acquittance, 

Be left to his own shamelessness or shame. 
Marianna. 

Some sfecrifice is due to slander'd virtue. 
Angiolina. 

Why, what is virtue if it needs a victim ? 

Or if it must depend upon men’s words 2 
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The dying Roman said, “ "twas but.a name :'’ 
It were indeed ne more, if human breath 
Could make or mar it, 
Marianna. 
Yet full many a dame, 
Stainless and faithful, would feel all the wrong 
Of such a slatider ; and less rigid ladies, 
Such as abound in Venice, would be loud 
And all-inexorable in their cry 
For justice. 
Angiolina. 
This but proves it is the name 
And not the quality they prize; the first 
Have found it a hard task to hold their honour, 
If they require it to be blazon’d forth ; 
And those who have not kept it, seek its seeming 
As they would look out for an ornament 
Of which they feel the want, but not because 
They think it so; they live in others’ thoughts, 
And would seem honest as they must seem fair. 
. Marianna. 
You have strange thoughts for a patrician dame. 
Angiolina. 
And yet they were my father’s ; with his name, 
The sole inheritance he left. 
Marianna. 
You want none ; 
Wife to a prince, the chief of the Republic. 
Angiolina. 
Ishould have sought none though a peasant's 
bride, 
But feel not less the love and gratitude 


Upon his early, tried, and trusted friend, 


| And the deep passions fiercely fostered by 

The uses of patricians, and a life 

Spent in the storms of state and war, and also 

From the quick sense of honour, which becomes 

A duty to a certain sigg, a vice 

When overstrain’d, mms this I fear in him. 

And then he has been rash from his youth up- 

wards, 

Yet temper’d by redeeming nobleness 

In such sort, that the wariest of republics 

Has lavish'd all its chief employs upon him, 

From his first fight to his last embassy, 

From which on his return the dukedom met him. 
Marianna, 

But previous to this marriage, had your heart 

Neer beat for any of the noble youth, 

Such as-in years had been more meet to match 

Beauty like yours ? or since have you ne'er seen 

One, whe, if your fair hand were still to givey 

Might now pretend to Loredano’s daughter ? 
Angiolina. 

I answered your first question when I said 

[ married. 





Marianna. 
And the second ? 
Angiolina. 
Needs no answer. 
Marianna. 
I pray you pardon, if I have offended. 
Angiolina. 
I feel no wrath, but some surprise: I knew not 


To ponder upon what they now might choose, 


Due to my father, who bestow’d my hand tren wedded bosoms could permit themselves 


The Count Val di Marino, now our Doge. 
Marianna. 


And with that hand did he bestow your heart ? 
Angiolina. 
Tie did so, or it had not been bestow’'d. 
Marianna. 
Yet this strange disproportion in your years, 
And, let me add, disparity of tempers, 
Might make the world doubt whether such an 
union 
Could make you wisely, permanently, happy. 
Angiolina. 
The world will think with worldlings ; but my 
heart 
Has still been in my duties, which are many, 
But never difficult. 
Marianna. 
And do you love him ? 
I love all noble qualities which merit -s 
Love, and I loved my father, who first taught me 
To single out what we should love in others, 
And to subdue all tendency to lend 
The best and purest feelings of our nature 
To-baser passions. He bestow’d my hand 
Upon Faliero ; he had known him noble, 
Brave, generous, rich in all the qualities 
Of soldier, citizen, and friend ; in all 
Such have I found him as my father said. 
His faults are those that dwell in the high bosoms 
of men who have commanded ; too much pride, 


Or aught save their past choice. 
Marianna, 
’Tis their past choice 
That far too often makes them deem they would 
Now choose more wisely, could they cancel it. 
Angiolina. 
It may be so. I knew not of such thoughts. 
Marianna. 
Here comes the Doge—shall I retire ? 
Angioline. 
It may 


Be better you should quit me ; he seems wrapt 
In thought.—How peysively he takes his way !” 


The scene which follows is somewhat 
argumentative, but it wants the charm of 
that exquisite persuasion of Portia, so full 
of fondness, and firmness, and conscious 
dignity, with which she asserts her claim 
to the trust and tenderness of Brutus ; and 
i which in its affecting beauty, cannot be 
} misplaced here, as offering a parallel, in 








some respects, to the character of Angi- 
olina ; for both matrons possessed pure and 
elevated minds ; both honoured their ances- 
tors, loved their husbands, and sought the 
glory of the state. But if Portia’s was the 
loftiest, Angiolina’s was the gentlest soul ; 


——-— 


Portia is the most interesting woman, but 
Angiolina is the most proper object of imi- 
tation. 


“ Por. Brutus, my Jord! 
Bru. Portia, what mean you? Wherefore rise 
you now? 
[t is not for your health, thus to commit 
Your weak condition to the raw-cold morning. 
Por. Nor for yours neither. You have ungent- 
ly, Brutus, 
Stole from my bed: And yesternight, at supper’, 
You suddenly arose, and walk'd about, 
Musing, and sighing, with your arms across: 
And when I ask’d you what the matter was, 
You star’d upon me with ungentle looks: 
furg’d you turther ; then you scratch'd your head, 
And too impatiently stamp'’d with your foot ; 
Yet I insisted, yet you answer'd not ; 
But with an angry wafture of your hand, 
Gave sign for me to leave you: Sol did ; 
Fearing to strengthen that impatience, 
Which seemed so much enkindled ; and, witha! , 
Hoping it was but an effect of bumour, 
Which sometime hath his hour with every man. 
It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep; 
And, could it work so much upon your shape, 
As it hath much prevail'd on your condition, 
I should not know you, Brutus. Dear my lord, 
Make me acquainted with your cause of grief. 
Bru, 1 am not wellin health, and that is all. 
Por. Brutus is wise, and, were ke not in health, 
He would embrace the means to come by it. 
Bru. Why, so I do :—Good Portia go to bed. 
Por. Is Brutus sick? and is it physical 
To walk unbrac’d, and suck up the humours 
Of the dank morning? What, is Brutus sick; 
And will he steal out of his wholesome bed, 
Te dare the vile contagion of the night ? 
And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air 
To add santo his sickness? No, my Bratus: 
You have some sick offence within your mind, 
Which, by the right and virtue of my place, 
T ought to know of : And, upon my knees, 
I charge you, by my once commended beauty, 
By all your vows of love, and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one, 
That you unfold to me, yourself, your half, 
Why you are heavy; and what men to-night 
Have had resort to you; for here have been 
Some six or seven, who did hide their faces 
Even from darkness. 
Bru. Kneel not, gentle Portia. 
Por. I should not need, if you were gentle 
Brutus. 
Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 
Is it excepted, I should know ne secrets 
That appertain to you? Am I yourself, 
But, as it were, in sort, or limitation ; 
To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed, 
And talk to you sometimes? Dwell I but in the 
suburbs 
Of your good pleasure? If it be no more, 








Portia is Brutus’ harlot, not bis wife. 
Bru. You are my true and honourable wife ; 
As dear to me, as are the ruddy drops 
That visit iffy sad heart. 
Por. If this were true, then should I know this 
secret. 
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I grant, Fam a woman ; but, withal, 

A woman that lord Brutus took to wife : 

I grant, I am a woman ; but, withal, : 

A woman well-reputed Cato’s daughter, 

Think you, I am no stronger than my sex, 
Being so fatber’d, and so husbanded ? 

Tell me your counsels, I will not disclose them : 
Ihave made strong proof of my constancy, 


To keep your mind from stagnating. "Tis not 
In hostile states, nor perils, thus to shake you ; 


And climb'd up to the pinnacle of power 

And never faiuted by the way, and stand 
Upon it, and can look down steadily 

Along the depth beneath, and ne’er feel dizzy. 
Were Genoa's galleys riding in the port, 












Giving myself a voluntary wound Were civil fury raging in Saint Mark's, 

Here in the thigh : Can I bearthat with patience, || You are not to be wrought on, but would fall, 

And not my husband's secrets? As you have risen, with an unalter’d brow— 
Bru. © ye gods Your feelings now are of a different kind ; 

Render me ghar of this noble wife.” 


Welle, Cte. AR. fee 1 oF 


| ongiali 
which Angiolina attempts to mollify him, | Yes—the same sin that overthrew the angels 


You, who have stood all storms and never sunk, 


Something has stung your pride, not patriotism. 


















































ratte mes — 
= < @, = oe? 
Doge. (To Angiolina. 


“ How fares it with you? eee Ser | 


The day is overcast, but the calm wave 
Favours the 


of of honest pleasure, — 


Social or lonely, that would glad your heart, 
To compensate for many a dull hour, wasted 
On an old man oft moved with many cares? 
Speak, and "tis done. 


angrioli 
Waits wads bindito tear 
I have nothing to desire, or to request, 


Exeept to see you oftener and calmer. 
: Doge. 
Calmer? 
Sneioli 
Ay, calmer, my scsi Vord —Ah, why 
Do you still keep apart, and walk alone, 


yt betraying their full import, yet 
e too much ? 


ee. ip ise: Dage. 


is thore to disclose ? 
Angiolina. 
UA heart so ill | 
Doge. 
’Tis nothing, child.—But in the state 
You know what daily cares oppress all those 
Who govern this precarious commonwealth ; 
Now suffering from the Genoese without, 


And rencerraeney within— tis this which makes 
me. 


More pensive and les tranquil than my wont. 


‘Angiolina. 
Yet this existed long before, .and never 
Fill in these late days did I see you thus. 
Forgive me ; there is something at your heart 
More than the mere discharge of public duties, 
Which long use and a talent like to yours 
Have rendered light, way; a necessity, 










} Aud of all sins most easily besets 

Mortals the nearest to the angelic nature : 

} The vile are only vain; the great are proud. 
Doge. 

| I had the pride of honour, of your honour, 

| Deep at my heart—--But let uschange the theme. 


. Ab, no !—As I have ever shared your kindness 


| In all things else, let me not be shut out, 

From your distress; were it of public import, 
You know I never sought, would never seek 
To win a word from you ; but feeling now 
Your grief is private, it belongs to me 

To lighten or divide it. Since the day 

When foolish Steno’s ribaldry detected 

Unfix'd your quiet, you are greatly chang'd, 

| And I would sooth you back to what you were. 


| 







| 


a 


Long as he can ; he has ceased to merit death; 
The guilty saved hath damn’‘d his hundred judges, 
And he is pure, for now his crime is theirs. 


Angiolina.. 

Oh ! had this false and flippant libeller 

Shed his young blood for his absurb lampoon, 

Ne’er from that moment could this breast have 
known 

A joyous hour, ordreamless slumber more. 

Doge. 

Does not the law of Heaven say blood for blood ? 

And he who ({ainés, kills more than he who sheds 
it. 

Is it the pain of blows, or shame of blows, 

Chat make such deadly to the sense of man? 

Do not the laws of man say blood for honour? 

And less than honour for a little gold ? 

Say not the laws of nations blood for treason? 

Is't nothing to have filled these veins with poison 

For their once healthful current? is it nothing 

To have stain’d your name and mine? the nobles. 
names? 

Is't nothing to have brought into contempt 

A prince before his people? to have fail'd 

In the respect accorded by mankind 

To youth in woman, and old age in man? 

To virtue in your sex, and dignity 

In ours ?—But let them look to it who have saved 





him. 
Angiolina. 
Heaven bids us to forgive our enemies. 
Doge. 








Doth Heaven forgive her own? Is Satan saved 
rom wrath eternal? 


Doge Do not speak thus wildly— 
| To what I was!—bave you heard Steno’s sen- || Heaven will alike forgive you and your foes. 
tence ? 
Doge. 
Angiolina. Amen! May Heaven forgive them, 
No. Angiolina. 
_*  — Doge. And will you? 
A month’s arrest. oe Doge. 
Angaiina, Yes, when they are in Heaven! 
| Is it i enough ? Angiolina. 
ge. And not tillthen ? 
Enough !—Yes, for a drunken galley slave, Doge 
Who, stung by stripes, may murmur at bis master; : 


But not for a deliberate false, cool villain, 
Who stains a lady's and a prince's honour, 
Even on the throne of -his authority. 

There seems to me enough in the conviction 
Of a patrician guilty of a falsehood : 


| 








|| All other punishment were light unto ~ 


His loss of POneer. 
Doge. 


“Such men have no honour ; 
They have but their vile lives—and these are 


spared. 
You would not have him die for this offence. 
Doge. 


Not now :—being still alive, I'd have him live 


What matters my forgiveness ? an old man’s 

Worn out, scorn’d, spurn’d, abused ; what mat; 
ters then 

My pardon more than my resentment ? both 

Being weak and worthless? 1 have lived too 


long— 
ie # us change the argument.—My child? 
njured wife, the child of Loredano, 
The brave, the chivalrous, how little deem'd 
Thy father, wedding thee unto his friend, 
That he was linking thee to shame !—Alas! 
Shame without sin, for thou art faultless. Hadst 
_ thou 
But had a different husband, any husband 
In Venice, save the Doge, this blight, this 
brand, 
This blasphemy had never fallen upon thee. 
So young, so beautiful, so good, so pure, 
To suffer this, and yet be unavenged ! 
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Angiolina. 


I 
' 


Iam too well avenged, for you still love me, 
And trust, and honour me; and all men know |; 
That you are just, andlamtrue: what more || 
Could I require, or you command ? 


This scene remiads us of Johnson’s re- 
mark on Lady Jane Grey, whose story he 
did not think the proper subject of trage- 
dy, because “ Jane ts too heroic to be 
pitied.” We have no compassion for 
these super-human heroines, they are too 
far removed from ourselves to have the 
feeling of our infirmity, and therefore pre- 
vent the sympathy, they would excite, 
were they made like unto us. They have 
such a fund of resignation upon all occa- 
sions, that their internal enjoyment always 
offers an exact equivalent to all they might 
otherwise suffer, and consequently, they 
cannot call forth the fears for their welfare, 
or the pain at their distress, which a more 
imperfect nature commands, and which 
are essential parts of imaginative interest. 

The patriots meet and discuss their plan 
@nd their principals, and discover among 
themselves one, by whose weakness of hu-| 
manity, they have reason to fear they 
may be betrayed, for they propose the ab- 











solute extermination of every individual, | 
who shall adhere to the hated aristocracy. | 
This presumptive defaulter was Bertram— | 
A soul full honour,” but who turned “ sick | 
at sight of blood.” In an exhortation of 


{ 
j 


one of the conspirators, Israel Bertuccio, 
we perceive a beam of the genius and phi-| 
losophy of Byron. 


Israel Bertuccio. 

They never fail who die 
In a great cause ; the block may soak their gore ; 
Their beads may sodden in the sun ; their limbs 
Be strung to city gates and castle walls— 
But still their spirit walks abroad. Though years 
Elapse, and others share as dark a doom, 
They but augment he deepand sweeping thoughts 
Which o’erpower all others, and conduct 
The world at last to freedom: What were we 
If Brutus had not lived ? He died in giving 
Rome liberty, and left a deathless lésson— 
A name which is a virtue, and a soul 
Which multiplies itself throughout al! time, 
When wicked men wax mighty, and a state 
. Turns servile; he and his high friend were 

styled 

* The last of Romans!” Let us be the first 
Of true Venetians, sprung from Roman sires. 


The Doge declares his purpose to aid 
the conspirators thus :— 


i| 


| The edicts of a power which is not mine, 








Doge. 


You see me here, 
As one of you hath said, an old uudrmed 


Defenceless man: and yesterday you saw me 
Presiding in the hall of ducal state. 

Apparent sovereign of our hundred isles, 
Robed in official purple, dealing out 


Nor yours, but of our masters—the patricians. 
Why I was there you know, or think you know. 
Why I am here, he who hath been most wrong’d, | 





He who among you hath been most insulted, 


Outraged and trodden on, until he doubt 

If he be worm or no, may answer for me, 

Asking of his own heart what brought him here ? 

You know my recent story, all men know it, 

And judge of it far differently from those 

Who sate in judgment to heap scorn on scorn. 

But spare me the recital—it is here, 

Here at my heart the outrage—but my wards, 

Already spent in unavailing plaints, 

Would only show my feebleness the more 

And I come here to strengthen even the strong, 

And urge them on to deeds, and not to war 

With woman’s weapons; but I need not ttge 
you. 

Our private wrongs have sprung from public 
vices 

In this—I cannot call it commonwealth 

Nor kingdom which hath neither prince nor peo- 
ple, 

But all the sins of the old Spartan state 

Without its virtues—temperance and valour. 

The lords of Lacedemon were true soldiers, 

But ours are Sybarites, while we are Helots, 

Of whom I am the lowest, most enslaved, 

Although drest out to head a pageant, as 

The Greeks of yore made drunk their slaves to 
form 

A pastime for their children, You are met 

To overthrow this monster of a state, 

This mockery of a govenment, this spectre, 

Which must be exercised with blood, and then 

We will renew the times of truth and justice, 

Condensing in a fair free commonwealth 

Not rash equality but equal rights, 

Proportion’d like the columns to the temple, 

Giving and taking strength reciprocal, 

And making firm the whole with grace and beau- 
ty 5 , 

So that no part could be removed without 

Infringement of the general symmetry. 

In operating this great change, I claim 

To be one of you—if you trust in me; 

If not, strike home—my life is compromised, 

And I would rather fall by freemen’s hands 

Than live another day to act the tyrant 

As delegate of tyrants ; such I am not, 

And never have been—read it in our annals. 


But the old man does not hold through- 
out to the integrity of his purpose—his 
better nature struggles with the wounded 
and vindictive part of his soul, and thus 
expresses itself to.Bertuccio, who remon- 
strates with him on his vacillation : 


I blame you not, you act in your vocation ; 

They smote you, and oppressed you, and de- 
spised you ; 

So they have me ; but you ne'er spake with them; 

You never broke their bread, nor shared their salt; | 








| You never had their wine-cup at your lips ; 

| You grew not up with them, nor laughed, nor 
wept, 

Nor held a revel in their company; 

Ne’er smiled to see them smile, nor claim’'d their . 
smile 

In social interchange for yours, nor trusted 

Nor wore them in your heart of hearts, as I have 

| These hairs of mine are gray, and so are theirs, 

The elders of the council ; 1 remember 

When all our locks were like the raven’s wing, 

| As we went forth to take our prey around, 

| The isles wrung from the faise Mahometan ; 

| And can I see themt dabbled o’er with blood ? 

Each stab to them will seem my suicide. 





Among the Venetian nobles Bertram 
has a benefactor by name Lioni; he is 
overpowered by his obligations, and can- 
not refrain from giving Lioni an intimation 
of his danger—conjuring him, under pain 
of death, to remain in his palace during 
the commotion that impended ; but Livoni 
refuses ; Bertram then unfolds the nature 
of the plot, and as might be expected, 
Ljoni gives prompt information to the 
Aristocracy, nor were they wanting in vi- 
gilance and power to bring the offenders to 
speedy justice. Angiolina is admitted to 
the tribunal at which the Doge is tried, and 
there vainly endeavours to urge her own 
mild principles upon the judges of her hus- 
band. She is treated respectfully, but the 
| Doge is sentenced to decapitation. Ina 
| private interview between the prisoner and 
|dutchess after the sentence was pronoun- 
ced,he tells her that in his youth he had in- 
sulted a Bishop while bearing that holy 
emblem the host, and that the injured man 
predicted the disastrous close of his life. 
He afterwards is cartied out to execution 
and finishes bis life by uttering a curse 
| upon Venice, which may be understood as 
| # prediction of the present miserable con- 
dition of that city. 

Michael Steno professes something like 
remorse for this consequence of his mean- 
ness and folly ; but though the instrument 
of all this meditated mischief and bloody 
retribution, he is too insignificant to be 
, thought much of ; for he is only represent- 
ed as the drop which fills to overflowing, 
that measure of “ private wrong and pub- 
lic vices,” which, when acting together 
upon the happiness and dignity of a peo- 
ple, bid them rise in their strength and 
break the sceptre, and level the throne 
before which they have bowed and submit- 
ted themselves.* 














* The length of the preceding article obliges us to 
defer the Village of Mariendorpt to a {yture number. 
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who was one of the most enthusiastic adhe- 
rents of the last Pretender to the British | 
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Memorable instance of strong attachment. 
A young man,by the name of Mackenzie, 


throne, Prince Charles Edward, bore a re- 
markable resemblance to his master. It 
happened that a party of royalists, in pur- 
suit of the fugitive prince, surprised Mac- 
kenzie and ‘his followers; some of these 












their conjectures, and they shot him, to) 
make sure of the reward for his head. He 
cried out, expiring, “ Villains, you have 
killed your prince!” hoping, no doubt, to 
slacken their pursuit after him whom he} 
personated. 










he says, “of forming a hasty judgmen 


may be secrets in the situation of a person 


which few but God are acquainted with. 






answered; A’ year avo, when I made a col- 
lection for the expense of repairing the 
Foundry, d five guineas. At 


the sulscription made this year, you sub-| 


| penny a week. This he constantly did, 


| Alden, to Dr. Holmes.—Here (at Catarau- 
j gus) I saw, for the second time, the aged 
| Koh-kun-de-noi-ya, who, from the won- 


:!\ cipal occupation of his past life, is exten- 
‘ith || sively known by the name of Coffee-house. || article :— 





judgment | 


though he had then two hundred pounds a 
year, to pay the debts which he had con- 
tracted before he knew God! And this 
was he whom I had sat down as a covet- 
ous man.” 

Extract from a Letter, of the Rev. T. 


oe 








In 1818, when at the cabin of Peter Krous, 


jon the Alleghany, having no one to inter- 


pret, he gave me a concise history of his 
life, mostly by signs, as expressive and in- 
telligible as those of the pupils at the Asy- 


d at the uncommon age of one hundred 


, the occasion, | years. From other sources the credibility 


of his statement has since been confirmed. 
He had rode thirty miles the day I saw 
him, and was on his way to Canada to 
visit his relations, but spent the night at 
Mr. Taylor’s, where the Indians always 
find a welcome reception, and the most 
but an imper- 


forth the aspirations of his soul in fervent 
prayer. He is by birth an Onondaga, and 
iwas born near Geneva, in the state of 





te 


his presence would always cause them 

speedily to assemble together, in whateve: 

village he appeared, such was their desire 

to hear of the passing events from a maa 

who readily imparted all the quantum of in- 

telligence to be collected at a coffee-house. 
—_— 

The following extract from the Edge- 
worth Memoirs is illustrative of the style 
of manners among a certain class of fine 
gentlemen fifty years ago. Among certain 
charges of a Lawyer against Sir Francis 
B. Delaval, there appeared the following 


To being thrown out of the window 
at the George Inn, Andover—to my leg 
being thereby broken—to surgeon’s bill, 
and loss of time and business—all in the 
service of Sir F. B. Delaval—500 pounds.” 

** When this curious item came to be ex- 


borough, sent cards of invitation to the offi- 
cers of a regiment in town, in the nameof 
the mayor and corporation, inviting them to 
dine and drink His Majesty’s health on his 
birthday. He, at the same time, wrote a si- 
milar invitation to the mayor and corpora- 











tion, in the name of the officers of the regi- 
ment. ‘The two companies met, compli- 


some speech to Mr. Mayor, thanking him 
for his hospitable invitation and entertain- 
ment.” ‘No, colonel,’ replied the mayor, 
‘it is to you that thanks are due by me and 
my brother aldermen for your generous treat 





scribed only liaif'@ guinea." He made no || New-York. He.was with the Indians who] to us.’ The colonel replied with as much 


reply ; but after a ti 





tume asked, Pray, Sir,|| formed an ambuscade, ‘surprised, and de- 


warmth as good breeding would allow: 


to save money? I said, I did, for what I|/to carry intelligence from tribe to tribe.— || passion on this occasion, Permit me to 
| Many a time:has he been present at coun- || show you, that I have here your obliging 


that else would have none. 
he, if this be your motive, you may save 





But, Sir, said cils, which sometimes weré’ continued for || card of invitation’ — 


another. *"Phe Indians, like the Athenians |} pounds.‘ Whether he paid it, or not, I 
of ancient days, ate fond of news ; hence, " forget,’ says Mr. Edgeworth.” 





‘Nay, Mr. Colonel, 
weeks, when a.vast mass of. matter was || here is no opportunity for. bantering there 
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The following Ballad by Mrs. Grant, of 
Laggan, is founded on fact. _It is suppo- 
sed to be recited by a surviving servant of 
the family, whose history it relates. The 
chief, who is the hero of the tale was at- 
tached to the fortunes of the Pretender.— 
« It is a singular fact, but well ascertained, 
that before escaping to Frauce, he remain- 
ed nine years in his native strath, concealed 
in different places, though all that time a 
company of soldiers were quartered in the 
country to discover his haunts, and were so 
diligent in their search of him, that they 
have been known at midnight to surround 
a house where he was enjoying himself 
with his friends ; and to enter at a door 
while he escaped from a window. His 
haunts were known to near a hundred peo- 
ple ; though he never left them in day-light, 
Many of his adherents had caves dug for 
him in woods adjacent to their houses.— 
His consort lived in a small house adjoin- 
ing the ruined castle, where there was a 
epncealment in the wall, to which he re- 
treated upon any alarm during the stolen 
visits he paid to his family. Several of 
the caves dug for his concealment still re- 
main. He was a man of good natural 
parts, but before his misfortunes a mere 
hunter and soldier, like other lairds of 
those times, whose lives were too active. 
and too social for much mental improve- 
ment; but during his recess from the 
world, he made considerable literary at- 
tainments. 

«‘ He died near Boulognegas far as the 
author recollects, and was buried, on 
account of his close adherence to the Pro- 
testant faith, in his own garden: This was 
a great additional grief to his friends, 
Highlanders holding the rights of sepulture 
in high veneration, which indeed is always 
the case where people are eminent for 
filial piety :-— 


A BALLAD, FOUNDED ON FACT. 


“ Gentle lady, may thy grave 
“ Peace and quiet ever have ; 





‘* After this thy travel sore, 
“¢ Sweet rest seize thee ever more.” 
‘MILTON. 


“Oh, soft and sweet the evening sun 
Was gleaming o'er the meadows green, 
The ploughman’s weary task was done, 
And peaceful was the scene. 


I musing wander'd o’er yon height 

‘ Where broom bloom’d fair to view ;’ 
Whose yellow blossoms gaily show'd 
O’er violets darkly blue. 


A little bngher up I spy’d 

A roofless castle gray, 

Where rooks and daws in clam’rous crowds 
Retir'd at close of day. 


A fenceless garden’s sad remains, 

All ruin’d and decay’d, 

And trees, whose branches scorch’d by fire 
Refus’d both fruit and shade. 


Two shrubs in vernal pride remain’d 
Fenc’d by their native thorn, 

And bore the fragrant milk-white rose 
By York's proud faction borne. 


There, seated by a ruin’d tower, 
An ancient dame I view’d, 
Who with a pensive, tranquil sigh 
Survey'd the fragments rude. 


‘ And why, untouch'd by wasting time, 
Did that fair pile give way ? 

And who are you that lonely mourn 
The stately tower’s decay ? 


And why does still that cherish’d rose 
*Midst desolation bloom ? 

And in this lonely waste forlorn, 
Diffuse its soft perfume ?’ 


‘ Oh, long must f unpitied mourn, 

Where mouldering towers decay ; 

Fierce were the flames that scorch’d their walls, 
And fatal was the day. 


And long must tears in silence shed, 
Bedew that rose so fair ; 

’T was planted in the dawn of hope, 
For royal brows to wear. 


My master was a Chief renown’d 
In manhood’s active prime ; 

My lady was for ev'ry worth 
Unequall’d in her time. 


Her father was a wily lord, 
Well skill’d in dangerous art, 

(But truth, and love, and goodness fill’d 
His daughter’s gentle heart.) 


With crafty lore he led our Chief 
A hopeless cause to join ; 

To seat on Britain's throne a Prince 
Of Stuart's hapless line. 


Do you not see yon blasted oak 
By Heaven's dread thunder tore ? 
Can April show’rs, or summer suns 
Its solemn shade restore ? 


Or have you seen the lofty flow’r 





That turns to meet the sun ; 
And did it spread its yellow leaves 
When his bright course was run ? 


They strove to plant the wither'’d oak, 
And water’d it with gore: 

They spread the tender leaves of hope 
When fortune smil’d no more. 


— 
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How short, how gay, how bright the smile, 
That cheer’d their morning ray ! 

iow dark, how cold, how loud the storm, 
That raging clos'd their day. 


On Gladsmnir’s heath a comet's blaze 
Deceiv'd their dazzled sight ; 

On bleak Culloden’s bloody moor, 

It sunk in endless night. 


Why should I tell what noble blood 
The sable scaffold stain’d ? 

Why should I tell what generous hearts 
Ignoble fate disdain'’d? 


I see thy dim and dewy eyes, 
And spare thy aching heart ; 
For in my various tale of wo 
Thy kindred bore a part. 


When to the forest's deep retreats 
My outlaw’d master fled ; 

While vengeance took a deadly aim 
At his devoted head ; 


The ruthless Duke’s fell mandate came, 
And ruin spread around : 

Our Chieftain’s halls were wrapt in flames, 
With flames the turrets crown’d. 


High on yon rock, that to the North 
Erects its aged head, 

Hard by the screaming goshawk’s nest 
He made his pendent bed. 


"Twas from yon trembling aspin's boughs 
That wave so high in air, 

He saw the wasting flames ascend, 

In silent stern despair. 


But fury shook his manly frame, 
And sorrow wrung his heart, 

When from the crashing roof be saw 
The burning rafters part. 


On yon bleak hill that fronts the North, 
My lady sat forlorn ; 

In fear she left her home, to shun 
The lawless soldier's scorn, 


With meek and silent awe she sat, 
And piously resign’d ; 

Fierce blaz'd her castle through the gloom, 
Loud blew the eastern wind. 


Oh lady, shun the chilling blasts 
That pierce thy tender form : 
Oh shun this dreary sight of wo, 

And shun the midnight storm *," 


‘ The lady wip’d her streaming eyes, 
And rais’d her drooping head ;’ 





¢ Ah! where can I a shelter find ” 
‘In broken words she said :’ 


‘The owl that ‘plains from yonder wood 
May slumber in her nest ; 

The fox that bowls from yonder hill, 
Within bis cave may rest : 








*“ The lady sat most part of the night on an oppo- 
site hill viewing the conflagration. 
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But I, elas! without a home, 
Must brave the chilling aw : 

My friends are fall’ beneath the swor d 
‘That never knew to spare. 


The fire devour'd my father’s halls, 
Stern vengeance drank his blood ; 
And loudly on my consort calls 
To swell the purple flood 





ho grocers A 


Or fondly gazing while he slept, 
‘Hung o’er bis infant son ; 
st bai te Sona epae 





ott * live- tind wibted night 
Had lull'd the spiesof power, 





When niihtor her le sabey' 
We dug his humble grave; 
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We strew'd the tomb with rosemary, 
We watered it with tears ; 

And bade the Scottish thistle round 
Erect bis warlike spears. . 


And soon we left the fatal spot, 
And sought our native shore ; 

And soon my lady blest her sen, 
And clasp’d him o’er and o'er. 


“| On thee my son, (ee fondly cried) 
May happier planets shine ; 
And may’st thow never live to brook 
A fate so hard as mine: 


And may’st thou beir thy father’s worth, 
But not his hapless doom ; 

To honour and thy country true, 
May’st though his rights resume. 


“And when my weary eyes shal! close, 

By death’s long slumber blest, 

Beside my dear-lov'd, ate home, 
Forever let me rest.’ 


She spoke and died ———-in diate ex 
|) > Her dear remains are laid: _ 

never impious murmur rise — 
To pee her meratingsede: a 
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Mr. James Anperson is appointed Agent for 
‘the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet in Philadelphia. 
He may be found at 249 O Mpsisetmet , 








‘Communicati ns, letters ke, may be address- 
ed, as usual, té Frederick | - Ritter, or Nathaniel 
Smith & Co. No. 2 Dey-street. — 


er 


| Thete af’vet Gaheerint whe wish their 
Volumes bound, may leave their Numbers at the 
Office of the Cabinet, No. 2 Dey-street, or at N. 
Smith’s Bindery, No. 15 Cedar-street. Back 
Nambers will be supplied, and the Volumes 
-— on very reasonable ag 
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: JAMES. D. M. MARTIN, Minialure Painter 


"|| and. Drawing Master, has moved to. No. 76 Jouy- 


sTREET, where he continues to take Miniatures 


legantly finished.” 


A new novel’We remark that a new novel 


a from the mint of the author of Waverly, to be 


jpentitled, The Buccaneers, is announced in the 
British press.- The title is of fine promise. A 
translation of Kenilworth into French appeared 
in Paris in the month of February. All the 
works of the same hand me the 7 


|| The kingdom of Naples, comprising the whole 
-|{ southern part of the Italian Peninsula, contains 
population of 5,114,618 souls. In peace its 
‘armed force consists of 42,114. men in active 
service, and 80,500in reserve. The navy con- 


__.|}sists of three ships of the line, five frigates, and 


oth 


—_— 
several smaller vessels. Naples is the capital, 
and contains 360,000 souls, of which 60,000 are 


lazaroni, and 4000 men of the law. 





Pins.—tin pin manvfactories, each pin passes 
through 25 hands; one draws out the wire, ano. 
|ther straightens it, three or four prepare the 
head, two or three put it on, and others finish 
them, and putthem on a paper. Twenty-five 
persons, thus make one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand pins in a day. 


On the 3d of Feb last, at Dore, in Derbyshire, 
(Eng.) George Wainright entered into’ the 107th 
year of bis age, when he attended the Chapel to 
hear a hymn on the occasion. A dinner wa, 
provided for him and his friends, anda subscrip- 
tion entered into for his relief. 





MARRIED, 


Last evening, at St. George’s Church, by the 
Rev. Dr. Milnor, Mr. George B. Huntley, printer 
to Miss Mary Coles. At the same time, Mr. 
John T. Huntley, printer, to Miss Jerusha Coles, 
, both daughters of Mr. Benjamin Coles. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Feltus, 
Mr. John Vanderbelt, of the firm of Reed and 
Vanderbelt, to Miss Mary, daughter of Mr. Sut- 
ton Craft, all of this eity. 

On Monday last, by the Rev. Mr. French, Mr. 
Patrick Mahan of Ireland, to Miss Catharine 
M’Goun. 

On Tuesday® ¢, by the Rev. Dr. Spring, Mr. 
Isace M. Phyfie, to Miss Mary Cregier, daughter 
of Mr. Augustus Cregier, all of this city. 


On, Monday evening last by the Rev. Mr. 
Parkinson, Mr. Andrew Green, to Miss Ann Wil- 
liams, of Philadelphia. 

‘At Atheng@pn the evening of the 23d instant, 
Col. saac Dubois, merchant, of Catskill, to Miss 
Jane Woolsey, of the former place. 

At Kingston, (N. Y). by the Rev. Mr. Gosman, 
Mr. Jacob D. Schoonmaker, to Miss Harriet 
Eaman, daughter of Mr. Jacob Eaman, ail of 
that place. 


eee. 
DIED, 


At Kingston, (N. ¥.) on Wednesday evening 
last, Mr. Anthony Freer, one of the proprietors 
of the Ulster Gazette. 

At Hudson, (N. ¥.) John B. Dexter, Esq. aged 
26 years, nephew of the celebrated Samuel Des- 
ter, Esq. late of Boston. 

At Bath, England, Mrs. Liston, the fascinating 
singer. ~ 


On the 8th of April, in Ireland, the Marquis of 
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}Londonderry. By his death, his titles and estate 
| devolve on Lord Castlereagh. 

At Edinburg, on the 26th of March, Dr. Gre- 
gory, professor of medicine, in the University of 
that place. 
eee 
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